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over the 


street in’ Will 


principal jainstown passes 


highest part of three eminences ; on the 


first of which stands the east college and the 


chap lon the second the west college and on the 
third the Coneregational church, from which the 
drawing for the engraving was tuken. ‘There 
are about 50 dwelling-houses neur the colleges, 
standing compactly enough tog ther to be ealled a 


village. ‘This pl ice is Bmiles fro Pittsfield, 45 


from Northampton, D4 from Bennimgton, 34 from 
‘Troy, and 135 miles from Boston. 
Williams Colleee, in Williamstown, Mass. was 


founded in 1790, 


first con 


was incorporated June 22, 1793, 


and held its inencement in 1795, on the 


first Wednesday in September, which is still its 


anniversary. It was thus called in honor of Col. 


L plirain Williams, a native of Newton, near Bos. 
ton. and eldest son of Col. Ephraim Willams, who 
was afterwards one ol the first settlers of Stock- 


a | ‘ . 
bridge, and a justice of the court of common peas 
[fampshire. The t llowing it. 
‘ol, William 


Is CX- 


in the county ol 


count of Williams College, and of 4 $ its 
founder, is by the Rey. Chester Dewey, and 
tracted from the 


sé ¢ ‘ol. VW 


Llistory ol 
the \ 


Berkshire County. 


illiams, mineer, led fora number 


of years a seafaring life, induced to relin- 
ither. In his 


visited 


rsuasion of his f 


quish it by the yp 


‘ 1 ! 
several voyages to Kurope, in which he 
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England, Spain, and Holland, he acquired graceful 


manners, and a considerable stock of useful knowl- 


edee. Inthe war between England and France, 
whielreontimued from 1744 to 1748, he distinguished 
himself as commander of a company in the army 
raised in New Enytand for the Canada service, 


After the peace he re tired a while to Hatfield, but 
was soon appointed commander of the line of Mass- 
side of 
Fort 


from the 


achusetts forts on the west Connecticut 
M issachnue 


north-eastern 


river, and resided principally at 
setts, which stood not far 


‘ ! ! 
end of Saddle 


on the north border of the 
Adams, a halt 


illiamstown. protection 


mountain, 


Moosic, in the edge ol three and 


miles from W 


of this fort, and a sinall one in 


Under the 
Willhamstown, 


whieh stood a few rods north-west of the present 


site of the mecting-house, the settlers in this section 


of the county began their improvements. Col. 
Williams. who owned considerable land among 
them, was much conversant with them, witnessed 


their dangers, difficulties and hardships, and for 
ouraging them, intimated 
liberal and handsome 


In the second French 


the purpose of ene an ine 


tention of doing something 


for them at a future tine. 


war, in 1755, he was colonel of a regiment, and 
was ordered to join Gen. Johnson at the north On 


his way to that station, on the 22d of Ju ly in that 


vear, he made his willat Albany. On the morning 


of the 8th of September following, he was ordered 
out at the head of a scouting party, 1,200 strong, 
and was shot through the head by an ambush party 
of French and Indians, near French mountain, a 
little east of that point of Lake George on which 
Fort George was built in 1759, in the 42d year of 
His detachment returned to the main 
army, Which the 


his aye. 


same day obtained a memorable 
victory over the enemy. 

In his will, after several bequests to his relatives 
and friends. he directed, © that the remainder of his 
land should be sold, at the diseretion of his exeen- 
tors, within five years after an established peace 5 
and that the interest of the inoneys arising from the 


sale and also the interest of his notes and bonds, 
should be applied to the support of a free school, 


in a townsh p west of fort Massachusetts, for: ver; 
prov ded said tow nship fall w ithin M issachusetts, 
upon ranning the line 


New-York, 


incorporated 


tween Massachusetts and 
und provided the 
shall bee 


it was to be 


suid township when 
illed Williamstown ‘a other- 
wise appli d to certain other pions and 


; took pl ice, 


will sold the land agreeably 


ch irritable usts, Bot! h of these condition 


The executors of the 
to the directions of the testator, and by their provi 
dent and faithful management the fund was annnu- 
aily increased. In the year 1785, 


they applied to 


the general court for an act to enable them to e irty 
into effect the benevolent intention of the testator: 


’ 


and an act was accordingly passed, incorporating 
. _ 


a free school in Williamstown. Nine gentlemen 
nted trustees of the fund and of the 
school, viz. Willtam Williams, of Dalton, ‘Theodore 
Sedgwick, Woodbridge Little John Bacon, Thomp. 


son Jose ph 


were Appol 


Skinner, Ramsises, the Rey. 
and Daniel Collins, Mr. Israel Jones 
vid Noble, who voted in 17 


for its nse, 


Seth Swift 
and Mr. Da. 


88 to crect a building 


valottery, 
which yielded about $3,500, the inhabitants of the 


The legislature granted then 


town raised by subscription 82,000 more toward 
the buitding, and in 1790 the brick edifiee, now the 
was built on the middle eminence in 


A? broad, 


west coll ve, 


the principal street, 82 feet long, four 
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storics, containing 28 rooms and a small chapel. ©) ¢ 


The « xpense of the building was about SLI, 700, * 


and the funds then remaining at interest amounted 


to about the same sum. 


The school was opened in October, 


1791, 


under y 
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Mr. Ebenezer Fitch, a native of Canterbury, Conn. { 


It consisted 
of two departinents, an academy or grammar 


who had been a tutor at Yale College. 


school, and an English free school; and under the 
direction of this gentleman immediately became f 
prosperous, A 
resorted to it from Massachusetts and the neighbor- 
ing states, and even from Canada. Upon the de- 
sire of the people of Williamstown and others, and 
to effect more perfectly the object of the donor, the 
legislature, in June, 1793, erected this intoa college 
and accompanied the charter with a grant of 
$4,000. ‘The trustces of the original school, to. 
gether with Henry Van Schaack, Esq. of Pittsfield, 
Elijah Williams, Esq. of Deerficld, and the Rev. 
Stephen West, were constituted trustees of the 
college. In the charter it was provided that the 
trustees might be seventeen in number, (of whom 
the president ex officio is one,) that they might fill 
their own vacancies, and hold property, the annual 
income of which shall amount to $20,000... Mr. 
Fitch, now the Rev. Dr. Fitch, was elected presi- 
dent, and the college began its operations in October 
of this year, by the adimission of three sinall classes. 
The English free school was discontinued, but the 
academy continued, for some years in connce- 
tion with the college. In 1794, a lot was pur- 
chased and a house built for the president, which 
together cost $2,100. 1796, the 
and trus- 
district of 
for 


In January, 
legislature granted to the president 
tees, two townships of the 
Maine, May about 


$10,000 ; which, with a considerable suin besides, 


land in 
which were sold in 
were applied in 1797-8 to build the cast colleve. 
This stands ou the castern eminence in the principal 
street, about 60 rods from the ether college, on the 
south side of the road. This is also brick, 104 feet 
long, 28 broad, four stories, containing 32 suites of 
rooms. Both colleges front the east. 

Two townships have since been granted to the 
college, and sold less advantage ously. ‘The college 
also received from the commonwealth three thou- 
sand dollars annually for ten years, beginning with 
1814; the interest of one fourth of which (37,500) 
isapplicd annually to the payment of the bills of 
such students as need assistance. Woodbridyve 
Little, Esq. of Pittsfield, one of the first trustees, 
made a donation of $2,500 in Isl, and raised the 
sum to near 5,700 at the time of his death, in 
June, 1813; the interest of which is applied also 
to assist young men intended for the Christian 
ministry. In 1820, more than $17,500 were ad- 
ded to the funds of the college by 
$325,000 


same manner, for the establishment of a new prro- 


subscription ; 
and in 1826, more were raised in the 
fessorship, and the erection of a new chapel. «In 
the summer of 1828, the chapel was erected, and 
on the 2d of September dedicated to the service of 


God. 


the road froin the east college, facing the south, 


It is of brick, stands on the opposite side of 


93 feet long, 38 wide, and three stories high. It 
contains, besides the large and convenient room 
for the chapel, a chemical laboratory, lecture rooms, 
apartments for the plulosophical apparatus, the 
inineralogical collection, the libraries, the meetings 
of the trustees, &c. In addition to the buildings 
already mentioned, the corporation own a house 
and lot, designed for the accommodation of one of 
the professors, and a right in the meeting-house. 
The fast property of the college, with the library, 
apparatus, and cabinet of iminerals, has cost about 
844,000, and the productive funid is %66,000. 


considerable number of students { 
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For the Rural Repository. 


ROSEWOOD PARSONAGE. 
BY CATHARINE W. BARDER. 


I say the tale, as it was said to me.—Scort. 


NeVER was there a more quiet little nest of a 
place, than the parsonage at Rosewood! Never 
was there a graver, more sedate looking personage 
than our minister, Rey. James Willis, and his wife 
Icthe, was the blithesomest, merriest, swectest lit- 
tle creature in the whole world. How such anti- 
podes in spirits ever came linked together in the 
holy bands of matrimony, “* was a wonder.” 

But it was the parsonage where they lived, that 
I commenced telling you about. [ have often 
heard those who could remember the time of Rev. 
Mr. Willis’ settlement in Rosewood, remark that no 
one would surmise that the old dikkpidated reetory 
which then graced the hill, was the same building 
which now stands there, so vine-hung, so cheerful 
in its appearance with its open door inviting all 
whio journey there to enter. 

The dwelling before Mr. or rather Mrs, Willis 
eame there, was a brown, dingy looking affair, 
with abroken fence in front—a naked yard, and 
windows so dark and dreary, that the traveler 
looked up while passing, as if verily expecting to sce 
a goblin beckoning to him through each casement. 

Nor were the people around it, the most refined, 
slander free, best educated, and charitable people 
in cheistendom. No, no! not by any means.— 
There were several families there nevertheless, who 
had a comfortable opinion of themselres. But 
none of them would have hesitated a week, before 
uttering “a reviling word.” On the contrary, there 
were several individuals in the immediate vicinity 
of the rectory, who took a special delight in giving 
full license ** to their unruly menibers.” 

Mrs. Dorathea Ellis, uncle Andrew Ellis, the 
iniller’s wife whose house was just below the par- 
sonage, had a whole vocabulary of “ hard words,” 
which she used regularly eve ry morning to pour 
into her peaceable husband's cars, until he, poor 
nan wrought up at last to desperation, declared 
her tongue * made more clack than his mill wheel, 
and the sound wasn't half so ple wsant neither.”"— 
This lady too, quarreled with all the neighbors 
most mdastrionsly. A continual warfare was car- 
ried on between herself, and old “ widder Brown,” 
who lived almost “within stones throw” just across 
the road. Mrs. Brown had a whole flock of geese, 
eight in number, who every spring, regularly con- 
trived some way to creep through, or over Mrs. 
Ellis’ garden fence, and nibble at her cabbages, 
and wade about over her freshly sowed lettuce bed, 
until it looked, for all the world, more like a newly 
ploughed tield, than the smooth nice spot uncle 
Andy had fixed under his wife's eyes and tongue. 

When Mrs. Ellis ascertained the mischief done, 
O! then there broke forth a storm, the full fury of 
which sooner or later was certain to fall on the 
widow’s devoted head, until she mentally deter- 
had rather her dauchter 
Polly, (for whose benefit the geese were kept) nev- 


mined, that she mach 
would have a feather bed in the world, than have 
so much fuss with Mrs. Eliis about them, “ every 
single spring.” : 

Lattle would it have troubled the miller’s wife, 
had she known for a certainty, that Polly was des- 
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envy and rivalship. Indeed the misscs were not 
upon speaking terms, and for a woman to live 
close to another weman, of the same age, and not 
speak, betokens a marvelous degree of pride and 
obstinacy. But so affairs stood between Polly 
and Sally, and so they were like to stand. 

Then further down the mill stream, a little off 
of the road dwelt old Mr. Amos Enocks, and _ his 
sister—that cross old maid of a thing, Susey.— 
Mr. Enocks was a man who thought more of dol- 
lars and cents, than he did of any thing else under 
the sun, and * by hook and by crook,” that is, by 
taking advantage of every thing and every body had 
contrived to be reckoned upon as the richest man 

* Ip all the country round.” 

He had once a wife, Lucey Enocks, who was a 
quiet peaceable woman, and contrived to get along 
with old aunt Susey, and keep something like 
daylight, if not sunshine existing between the 
miser and bis sour faced sister, but she diced, and 
then a continual war of words came off daily be- 
tween brother and sister, in which the latter— 
thanks to her woman-tongue, always gained a 
glorious victory, Hoerner, the sweet German Poet 
has said, that 

* Only in blood will our glory’s star burn.” 
but be was mistaken ; Aunt Susey’s burnt without 
blood, 


words, all conquering words ! 


The only setting she wanted for it was 


Nor did this amiable Miss Susan Enocks, con- 
fine her attention entirely to matters at home.— 
She took a laudable interest in all that was) going 
on in the neighborhood—especially did she can. 
vass, as none other could, all the matrimonial in- 
tentions of the young folks—the widows and wid- 
owers—the old bachelors and the old maids. In 
short she was a living specimen of unhappiness 
and discontent, and becume at last to he avoided 
by all, who did not relish a scolding, or wish to in. 
her malicious tongue.— 
she quarreled with her brother Amos, 
‘should he be hke to 


die) to will his property to somebody beside herself, 


cur the vituperations of 
for fear he 


might fancy sick and 


she quarreled with all in the parish, for fear they 
would extort by means of taxes, or in some other 
way, a cent from her brother's purse. O'! a strange, 
unmanageable piece of humanity was this old Sua- 
sey Bnocks. 

‘There was the store-keeper’s family, or perhaps 
I should only mention the girls, for their mother, 
poor woman! could hardly be reckoned much 
above a kitchen drudge, she did all the house-work 
toiling early and late, while her delicate daughters, 
Sarah and Maria, aspired to be leaders in the fash- 
ionable world, and seldom looked into the kitchen. 
Indeed they would no more have taken a broom or 
dish-cloth into their little white hands, than they 
would have touched a snake. They spent theit 
tine in the sitting room, altering over their old 


dresses, so as to have them fashionable, and mak- 
Ing Up new ones, Vi ry mice, simp ring Misses 


were the Silversmith i 


rls, and ther father was 


very proud ofthem. Of their mother at her thank- 
less toils, he neither thought nor eared. Miss Sa- 
rah and Miss Maria took particular pleasure in 
laughing about their neighbors’ dresse s—especially 


upon 


uunt Susey 


Muocks, did th y vent. their 
merriment, for the old lady one day appeared at / 


church, clad in ashort frock and white pantaletts. 


tined never to be the mistress of a feather bed, for’ 
between this young lady and Sally Ellis, the mil- { 
ler's daughter, there existed an implacable spirit of ¢ 
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|’ 'T'o be sure the apparel was not exactly suitable for 
ia lady of her age, but it is a question in some 


» minds, whether it may not be quite as_blame-wor- 


thy to make one the subject of invidious remarks, 
because they choose to wear ill assorted raiment, 
as itis to slander one for having along nose. True 
the latter would be a freak of nature, or rather an 
allotment of Providence, with which the wearer 
could have while the former 


would be in some degree, optional with the wearer, 


had nothing to do, 
but allare not gifted with an exquisite taste in 
dress, and why should they be made subjects of 
abuse, for what is really of such little consequence ! 


In addition to the Ellis, Brown, Enock and 
Silversmith families, there were the Greys, the 
the Loomises, the Allens, the Hodgekisses and 


Bracketts, all every day sort of people, who stayed 
at home generally, and looked after their own af- 
fuirs, and thought other folks would get along bet- 
terin the world, if they would only follow their ex. 
amples. ‘They never gave to any benevolent ob- 
jects, because they were not sure that the officers 
of the various societies who applied to them for aid 
were purely honest people. Suppose one of them was 


to give a dollar to the Foreign Mission Socicty, 
how did the donor know that it would ever be ap. 
plied to the object for which it was given? more- 
over they could not bring themselves to believe 
that there are people in this world, foolish enough 
to give up all the refinements and pleasures of civi- 
Atrica, 


barbarous 


lized life, for the purpose of going to Asia, 


Polynesia or somewhere else, among 


hordes, to carry them such an every day, old fash. 
Bible. 
chureh of a Sunday, if 
they 
had amind to. 


be 


ioned book as the They generally went to 
it did not rain and heard a 
beheved as much that 


sermon, of course they 


heard, as they Such independent, 


free thinking folks, cannot supposed to have 
helieved more. 
On the 


whole parcel of folks, who belonged to” the 


other side of the muill-stream, was a 


Ros Sd 


wood Parish, but little intercourse had existed be- 


tween the inhabitants of the opposite shores, on 


aecount of a great disagreement which had sprung 
up among them, about the locations of the school 


ta : 
Phe ft 


house on their side of 


house. ist side party, wanted the school 


the but the West 


spot chosen was not 


stream, 
declared that the 


ol the 


side party, 


in the centre parish, aud they would hear 


The 


} 
mecling-house, 


to no such proposition. school-house ought 


to stand near the and that 
the West | 


sae. 
the project of 


Was on 


After wrangling a year or more, 


but 
the hatred which had sprung up between the Mast 


anew buildiug was given up, 


party and the West party. was by no means allayed. 
No teacher could be found willing to risk his health 
during a winter in the old shanty which had once 
been occupied as a school room, for the snow drif- 
wind roared most dis- 


ted into the cracks, and the 


mally in the old stone chimney, and drove the 


sinoke about where ever it fancied. So the parish 
went year after year without a school. 


Such was the things, at Kosewood, 


James Willis, 


first made 


uspect of 
unmarried 
Ile 


grave, pleasant man, with some ¢ loquence, strong 


when the Rey. a young 


minister, his entree there. was a 


reasoning powers, and a most upright, devoted 
* heart. He knew something of the parish inte 
' whieh he had ventured, he knew that there were 
strifes, and envyings, and bickerings there, and 
he earne stly desired to be made peace maker in 


WW i midst of them. He saw in ‘ie field around 
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him, an extensive garden, which ought to be cul- 
tivated, until its soil was made to yield roses for 
thistles, and « beauty for ashes.” 

The first Sunday he preached among them, he 
selected fora text those emphatic words which 
the Apostle Paul addressed to the Corinthians.— 
“ For I determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 

He spoke of the office of spiritaal teacher which 
he was about to assume among them, and of the 
duties which devolve every where, upon the faith. 
ful minister of God. Meckness, Patience, Kind- 
ness, long suffering if necessary, should be his pre- 
vailing characteristics ; he should make the life of 
the Savior, the map and chart by which his feet 
are guided, and be filled with charity, and love for 
all. ‘This path he humbly hoped he should be en- 
abled to walk in, while in their midst, and in none 
other ; for himself he was “ determined not to know 
anything among them but Jesus Christ and him 
crucified ;” crucified for their sins—crucified that 
they through him, might attain to life everlasting. 
In conclusion he touched lightly upon the relations 
which must ever exist between a parish and their 
teacher, and earnestly prayed that the union about 
to be consumated, might be one of peace and love 
unbroken. 

The effect of these remarks, was a most happy 
one. The elders in the congregation, thought him 
a very staid, nice young man—a good preacher 
too—indced they had not listened to such a power- 
ful sermon for some tine, the young men liked him 
because he was social 
unlike old 


said anything to them, unless it was to reprimand 


and familiar with them— 


entirely Parson Goodwin, who never 
them for their follies, and the young marriageable 
ladies and their designing mammas, were in a per- 
Mr. Willis. 


Miss Sarah and Miss Maria Silversmith, thought 


fect cestacy, about the Rey. 


his dress and appearance unexceptionable, they 


knew at their first glance that he had been educated 
in the city. and mixed all his life with fashionable so. 
cicty, and theyr eally wished their papa would invite 
him there to board. and not let him live an uusocial 
life at the inn ; of course their papa did so, he always 
but 
was a little diminished when informed that Mr. Wil. 
that 


ioe d for their consideration and 


gratified them in everything, their adimiration 


lis replied to the invitations extended to him, * 
he 


kindness, 


was much obl 
ose toremain where he was until 
What could the last part of 
settled ! 
Mrs. 
If so that altered the aspect 


but he el 
permane ntly settled.” 
that me ” 
Was the Mr. Willis intending to bring a 


Willis among them? 


sentence in? Permanen 


Rev. 


of things altoge ther. 
Ile, that is Mr. Wills, 


the widow Brown, and it is said that 


called one afternoon 
Sally 
window 


on 
Ellis 


watched Polly through the open = 


the whole time of his sti ty, and eried with vexation 


into the bargain. Moreover, she told “a rie’ 


heap of lies” about everything she saw, and 
lated them all the 


these were conveyed to the ears of 


circu- 
ol 
Mr. 


had 


ne ishborhood, 
the 
Villis, who only smiled and replied that he 


about some 


Rev. 


‘done wrong, in not. visiting the worthy muiller’s 


wile and family before,” and to make am nds for 
his negleet, he took his hat and cane and went 
down there that very afternoon, and afterwards de- 
clared that he “had a very pleasant visit, and 
thought Mrs. Ellis and her daughter, very tidy 
house-keepers, and Uncle Andy a remarkably 


peaceful good citizen.” 
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Nor was Mr. Amos Enocks, and his cross sis- 
ter forgotten—he took an occasion to call at their 
door, and left a promise that he would take tea 
there before many weeks, and Aunt Susey’s face 
had not so many wrinkles in it, when she afterwards 
repeated this intelligence to ber brother. 

Thus things were “ going on swimmingly,” with 
the new minister when his 


congregation were 


thrown into consternation one Sunday morning 
by a little strip of paper, which was nailed up in 
the publishing box. Said paper, anounced the fact 
so important to all present, that “rae Rev. James 
Wiis, or Rosewoop, ano Miss Errig Cunn- 
INGHAM, OF ELMVILLE, INTENDED MarriaGe.”— 


Now was there ever a declaration of itmtentions 


matrimonial so out of time as this?) Several new 
bonnets and chemisettes which had been arranged 
with a great deal of pride and satisfaction, that 
morning, did their owners no good, and in_ their 
chagrin, they really wished their new finery was 
at home, and they with it. Indeed it was a ques- 
whether 


the Rey. Mr. Willis preached that day as well as 


tiou in a great many houses that night, 
usual. Whether he did or not, 1 of course cannot 
be expected to decide. 

Sut who was this Miss Efe Cunningham, for 
whose convenience and pleasure such mumerous 


repairs were being made at the old parsonage, and 


about whom every tongne in Rosewood, for the 
next three weeks, was continually busy? Nobody 
could tell anything about her, but the Rev. Mr. 


Willis, and he of course, ouly blushed when ques. 
tioned, and replied, that “they must wait and see 
Tle esteemed 
Nobody was absurd enough to 


who she was, and what she was. 
her very highly.” 
doubt the last part of the sentence, 

‘The Miss Silversmiths, thought 


be very impolite not to welcome this new bride to 


that it would 


the parsonage by a parochial dinner—a something 
* got up” with exquisite taste, and no 


The y 


who of course t 


mcun CX- 


pouse. mentioned the thing to their papa, 


hought so too, and took occasion 


to mention it to seyeral others, and it was finally 


agreed, that such should be the order of proceed. 


, 
invs on the occasion. 


So for a week previous to the day, when the 
new minister's wife was 


expected, eve rybody was 


engaged in cooking, W ishing, ironing, and looking. 
the Salversmith 


girls would furnish for the repast, and the Silver- 


Everybody was wondering what 


smiths were certain nobody else, would bring any. 


thing fit to be eaten. 
| 


Aunt Susey Enocks, putan additional ruffle on 


to her panteletts, and baked a whole platter full of 


pork and beans, beeause she was sure that soime- 
thing Aearty would be needed, and several of wid- 
ww Brown's geese were missing from the flock, 


fire, and Mrs. El 


bring up from his null flour enough 


and roasting before the lis order. 


Andy, to 


} 
ca 


to make a whole oven full of sweet-cakes and 
pumpkin pi 5. 

The Bracketts, the Gre ys, the Looinises, the 
Allens, and the Hodygkisses, cach furnished what 


they had a mind loo, without reference to 


Mast side 


any 
what any body else would bring, and the 
party, declared if the West 


sick purty h id rot up” 


a dinner, they m ght see to it) theniselvyes—they 
should have nothing to do ubout it not that the y 
had anything against Mr. Wil or his new wile, 
but thre West side always wanted to t onopolize, 
and they might for at they eu d. ‘The great 
—thi long lookec or ¢ ty al lenyth urrive d, the 
ee - -e 
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tables were set at the Parsonage, and the people 
were all there, with slandering tongues, and open 
eyes, when about three o'clock in the afternoon, a 
chaise was seen to pause at the parsonage gate, 
and then the Rev. Mr. Willis alighted, and assisted 
a little creature, in a dark riding dress, a straw 
bonnet and a green veil, to du the same. He led 
her clinging to his arm, into the middle of the 
group who stood near the tables, and introduced 
her separately to every one, as ** Mrs, Willis”—his 
“Wife.” With an inimitable grace and sweet- 
ness of manner the bride answered the greetings 
she received, and cordially pressed every extended 
hand. After she had laid aside her travelling ap. 
parel, and brushed her hair, every one mentally 
said, that although Mrs. Willis was not decidedly 
handsome, she had a very merry, joyous, swect 
face, and the Miss Silversmiths particularly ad- 
mired the set und make of her dress and collar, 
nor was her face all that induced her parishioners 
to think that she was a merry hearted, loving, and 
sociable woman. Her voice could every now and 
then be heard in’ silvery sweetness, talking first 
with aunt Susey, (without once glancing at her 
panteletts) and then with Mrs. Brown, or Mrs. 
Ellis, and then a low musical laugh came up as 
from the depths of a happy heart—a heart, thank- 
ful and glad, as a sammer bird's. 

‘The dimer weut off admirably, and all felt’ that 
it was the most pleasant affair, there had ever 
been at Rosewood. Mrs. Willis tasted of almost 
every thing, and did it too, in such a manner that 
She found Polly Brown 


and Suatly Ellis, standing nearly beside cach other, 


every body was gratified. 


once in the course of the evening, and she went 
up to them, and began a conversation with both in 
such a manner, that they could not well avoid both 
speaking, not only to her, but to each other, and 
after “the ice of coldness’ was broken between 
them, they chatted together in a tolerably sociable 
manner ‘Shey did not any of them, leave the 
Parsonage until nearly sunset, and then the Rev. 
Mr. Withs, read a chapter in the Bible, and made 
a few remarks expressive of sincere gratitude for 
the warm and pleasant reception to himself and 
wile, and hoped that the parsonage would ever be 
to every member of that society, a pleasant place 
—one Which all would delight to visit, and then 
he disinissed therm with a prayer. 


That dinner, was the beginning ofa revolution of 


affairs in Rosewood—a revolution not less happy 
in its conse quences—not less acee ptable, I trust to 
the Most High, than many which have been highly 
"The Parson- 


age itself, as I have before intimated, under the 


applauded, by adiniring multitudes. 


careful hand, and loving spirit of sweet Eite Wil. 
lis, took a new uspeet. Its interior was neatly 
furnished with green and white carpets—neatly 
made beds covered with green and white counter. 
panes—sofus and chairs, and the litle front yard, 
was filled with beautiful flowers and shrubbery.— 
The doors and windows were thrown open, and 
admitted the warm suntight, and the cheerful noise 
of Uncle Andy's mill, through all the live long 
day. And the Rev. James Willis, seated in his 
study, with his merry hearted little wife sewing 
beside him, and every now and then interrupting 
* hima in the progress of his sermon, by seme comical 
” remark, or kind suggestion, Was a very happy 
man and wondered that he ever thought Rose wood 
an unpleasant plaee. 


Kitic’s first visits were made on the Last side of 


the mill-stream, and she, by her gentleness and 
sweetness, conciliated their universal affection and 
esteem. She fufilled her husband's promise, and 
went with him and took tea also, with aunt Susey 
and her brother, and insisted upon the old lady’s 
spending two or three days with them at the par- 
sonage. In short, by gilts, and words of love 
and smiles, she so thawed out old aunt Susey’s 
heart, that she became, from a morose, sour faced 
and unhappy old maid, quite a cheerful and oblig- 
ing woman. 

She also established a sewing circle, which met 
regularly at the parsonage, every Saturday after- 
noon, and devised and executed many deeds of 
charity. ‘This circle she contrived to make the 
source of great good. It brought together the la- 
dies of the East side party, and the West side par- 
ty, and induced them gradually to forget their miu. 
tual jealousies, and join hand in hand, for the ac- 
complishment of good toe others. One hour each 
afternoon, was devoted to reading aloud, by some 
One of the Miss Silver- 
smiths was generally appointed reader, and Mrs. 
Willis placed before her an adiirable treatise on 


member of the Society. 


Domestic Economy and Social Family Relations. 
While reading for the instructions of others, they 
unconciously imbibed themselves, juster notions 
of the true duties and objects of life, and at length, 
would of a morning, be found assisting their poor 
and gratified mother, at her task. 

The Bracketts, and Hodygekisses, Allens, &e. 
began to have more faith im the disiuterestedness of 
their fellow men, for they now saw many instances 
of self denial and self sacrifice, exibited in’ their 
very midst. They no longer doubted whether the 
uussienaries Who pretended to visit foreign tands, 
for the sake of instructing and elevating their fel- 
low beings in the seale of humanity, could be found 
on those shores, but listened to appeals made 
monthly inthe: behalf, aud contributed gen rously 
to their support. 

The fnendship which was begun by the sewing 
circle intercourse between the dadies, on the East 
and West sides, extended gradually to the men at 
home, and they were at length ununiiious in’ the 
choice of a spot, suitable for the erection of a 
school-house . The house Wis built—a lurve, 
planned—well ventilated building, and 


M rs. 


entered into a bond of miutual 


well 
a Colmipe- 
tent teacher lived. Brown and Mrs. Ellis, 
forbearanes » and 


Mrs. Brown gpgnitrive d to so yoke her geese, that 


their wits, rack them as they might, could devise 


no means of getting a bait of cabbayes, from Mrs. 
Mils’ yarden. And Sally Ellis, it is whispered, 


is soon to be marned and lias secured the services 


of her “near and dear friend Polly” to officiate as 
bride’s maid. They both aseribe the date of their 
fricndship, to the dinner given at the parsonage for 
the purpose of welcoming the minister's wile. 

Are there not ple asant a@sseciations connected 
with the Rosewood Parsonage, and little Etie Wil- 
Who 


shall say that woman, when she clothes herself in 


lis, that distributer of sunlight and smiles? 


the whole armory of love, and goes out a mission. 
ary of peace and sweetness, cunnot acco uplish 
great good? Who can compute the influence of 
such a creature, or point out the bounds of her be- 
God bless, sweet Effie Willis' God 
bless, her grave and loving husband ! (aod bless 


all who like them, dedicate their lives to the diilu- 


nevolence? 


sion of happiness, among theu fellow beings ! 
t=] 
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LETTERS FROM HOME. 
No. 1. 


Home—there is a quict beauty in that word, 
which no other word possesses, it expresses more 
than most words; it means all that the heart clings 
to. Ifow many pleasant thoughts press silently 
to our mind; how much of sunshine and light is 
thrown on our hearts, when we hear mentioned 
“our home.” All the shades that have gathered 
about our path, flee away; the clouds that were 
around us vanish, and we see only the rainbow of 
home.—ITow pleasant it is afler a lapse of years to 
return to our home, where we passed our boyhood, 
ouce more our father’s calm, quiet look rests upon 
us, our mother’s dear smile is on her son, we clasp 
the hands of our brothers, and look with joy upon 
the face of our sister—while seated in’ their easy 
chairs, we see the grandsire, and granddame, peer- 
ing through their spectacles, anxious to behold once 
more, he who has returned home—and old Rover 


has not forgotten us, but testifies by his loud and 


joyous bark how vlad he is to see us, even the cat 


comes from the sunny door-way, purring and rub- 
bing against us, as if she also wished to share in 
think, that the old 
the corner ticks louder and 


our welcome, and we almost 


clock in looks more 


jolly, out of its broad dutch face, raising its hands 


in admiration, while the pendulum like a bashful 
child, evidently wishes to see us, without being seen 
moves to and iro, slows r than usual. "Then what 
a host of questions we lave poured in upon us, from 
our brothers, without giving us, an opportunity to 
answer, While our grand-parents tell us, how well 


we look and how tall and have 


handso ne we 
grown; While our father looks upon us and sighs, 
as he thinks of the many obstacles, which may 
beset our pathway, and a look of sadness crosses 
his features, but as he raises his eyes to her who 
is our mother, their looks meet, the shade passes 
away, as he remembers the many joys that have 
nungled with the sorrows and a halt 


** (,od bless our boy,” rises from. thei lips. 


murmured, 


And 


our sister, Ileaven shower flowers around tw r, 
looks with a proud eye upon us, while a little fe- 


rinse Vanity px rvades her heart, as she thinks of 


the admiration, she will excite among her lady 


frends, wich on the morrow she enters church 


accompanied by her brother Barry. 
Barry Gray—yes, dear reader, that is my name, 


is it not fatuiliar tomostof you: orlas Barry Gray 


never been known to you; has he never gazed 


upon your face; think you, nor clasped your hand, 


nor yet spoken words of kindness to you. Ah! 
Barry Gray, how much have you lest? 
Now where 


think you is Barry's home? “A 


sumer lodge amid the wild 2" A sweet voice cried, 


and looking over my shoulder, I espied my sister 
uate, while laughing mnernly, she suid, *“*oh! Bar- 


ry, Barry, Vii astonished’—lcaving Miss Kate to 


iv, not “amid the wild,” but 


Ma Noisy busting ittie City, full of smoke and 

‘ . 
dirt, Where the dust is ever blo vy, and the earts 
are ever going, rambling o'er the stones, and when 


‘Us rainy Weather, “ts sure to rain forever, making 


miud and mire of the l so ve ry ¢ layey —and then 
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“tis such a city, such a very little city, that all 


\ know what each are doing—in fact ‘tis nothing 


é{— but a village-of-a-city——Then there is one long 


j 


endless street, rearing on each side tall red brick 
houses, and little white wooden ones, dingy brown 
houses and dirty yellow ones, built together in 
funny confusion, while old weather beaten posts 
stand, in sullen silence, before these habitations, 
looking like crooked-backed sentinels, and _ tall 
greasy lamp-posts, lank and wan, stand at the 
corners where in dark nights, they wink, and blink 
at each other fora few moments, *till frightened 
Not a single 
tree is to be seen the whole length of the street 


at the shadows they cast, go out. 


where in ‘mid-day, the sun pours down its fiery 
rays, baking and blistering the red burnt bricks, 
‘ull they warp and crack beneath its hot breath. 
But then there are other and pleasanter streets, 
where the trees cast a cooling shade and where we 
see the green hills and the running river covered 
with white sails of vessels gliding on—and where 
the breath of flowers come sweet upon us and we 
hear the song of the forest birds. In one of these 
streets lives Barry Cir ty, In a pleasant home sur- 
rounded with trees and tlowers ; from the back of 
the house, a hill slopes down into a green valley, 
where in pleasant days, Barry loves to steal away 
with his book and resting on the soft young grass 
beneath the clin tree’s shade, wile away the sunny 
hours—his home is ever pleasant, for the wild and 
merry lauvh of his brothers, and the sweet song of 
his sister, lend a joy to the house.—Now let me 
tell you more of this little city and its many beau- 
tics—at one end of the long street, mses a hieh hill 
which in olden time was ealled windmill-hill, thoueh 
the mill has long sinee fallen to picces, leaving 
seurce a vestige to mark where it stood, from this 
hilla 


you, and in a clear day, five differen 


view of many miles, lies spread out before 
t stutes may 


this hull 


an old school house, but looking so tasty 


be seen from its summit, part way up 


stands in 
its new coat of paint, that you would hardly think 
old red house, that 
Barry was wont to pass so many hours at when a 
bey, and many and curious are the tal 
tell that 


Near by is the er 


it was the same brick school 
s, he has to 
had their origin in that old school house. 


ave yard where lie buried, those 


who lived and died in the small city. —Pathers and 
sons, mothers and daughters lie side by side, while 


the tangled grass o'er them m 


waves 
At the 


isa small park, where the 


Uriuring 
other end of the long street 


trimmed 


low requiemis, 
trees throw 
their boughs about, and the grass grows in plats of 


hy 


formal ship and near an hundred feet below you, 

flows the quiet river, bearmg on us bosom, noble 
, - . 28 

steuiners and vesscis Will suils— jOOhINY Across 

the bay upon our left, we see a sunny lull rising 


frou the water's ede, *tis here where pie-me parties 


i 
from the small city most do congregate, while 
afur off on the opposite shore rises a lolty range of 
I ) 
nountains which seem to lose themselves in the 


»] le 
cCiouds, 


Now of the inhabitants of this city—there are 


more minding their neighbor's business, than their 
own, more females who gossip, than do not. ‘Then 
there are Odd Fellows, with very many odd notions, 
? Sons and Daughters of Te inperance, with steady 
* count nances—An Orph in Socicty overned by 
the ladies—and to crown all we have the greatest 
h number and wittiest set (not wicked) of young 
, Lawvers in the state. Danny Gray. 


Y Decembe Yr, 12-16. 
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Forthe Rural Repository. 
THE SIGNS OF THE 'TIMES. 


We are at present on the verge of a great moral 
and political change in the world, which like other 
great changes, has its precursors and warning 
symptoms. 

When we look back through the vistas of time 
the 


tuken 


to the chronicles of the past, we find, that all 


great changes in the world which have 
place, were long heralded by premonitory signs, 
which, silently though foreibly were showing, 
themselves, throughout the sphere of their intended 
ficld of action. 
the 


plished in a day, but, for years, had “a still small 


Look at Reformation—it was not accom- 
voice” crept through the masses of the laity and 


clergy, preparing the way for the momentous 
change which was to take place in the world ; the 
rulers contented themselves with fulminations till it 
Was too late, the little brook became a mighty 
stream and when they attempted to stop its course 
aud turn it back, it overflowed its banks and in. 


like 


tain torrent, gaming stre noth, if resistless swe pt on 


undated the nations around it, till, the moun- 


its Course, supping the found tition of that stronghold 


of bigotry the Spanish Inquisition and quenching 


the fires of Southfield in eternal darkness. 

Look at the French Revolution, the writers, wits 
and phil soph rs of the d tv, forctold its success, 
while the low grutmiblings of discontent, which 
swept mournfully through every hamlet in the land 
—through the city and the town—through the 
vineyard and the sinithy, marked its progress 3 it 
was unheeded and despised the powers that 
be,” till too late they saw their error, when thi 
people arose in the majesty of their strength and 
the demons of anarehy and friends of des] ‘ 
came from their gloomy caves to revel in the cham- 
bers of death and hold « ut and Sure Gay im Lia 
reign of ‘Terror 

Now, We look at our own 1 but, t ia 
different mediuin : belore, the herents and iF 
porters of Phiy sical fores ent their bloo t i 
levions, through the world obseur the | lielit 
of heaven, by th blackening s ke of thitield 
burnings and the turret te fevloomy Dast 

Now the friends of moral force go forth u ned 
by the panoply of bloed lw ut thed 
in the integrity of mght intentions and cart { 
we pons of justices una truth I pres tliat 
rreat cngine o} moral orm t 1 ! 
the hackneyed ryt nts and venal mandut ol 
a pri st ridden commun 'Vy but 1 wi ( 
self evident trutl ( ha } { 1 th O- 
som olf every one ¢ (,0da .\ ! 

The popular writers of the p ‘ f 
their best enerwies for the 4 { ( { ( 
wrongs and suf] stotl th 
to stand torta th 1 tii 
thraldom ‘ i t i { 
to * Iife, liberty it marsuit « 

™ the 1 \ tin i beh 
Al is forwarding the progress « i it 
0 ce ae j ‘ | \ { 
the Pope of R ( 1 
but alsot sult flu that } 

. 
ind mental ck ie 

] tion to ( ‘® § t 

r I) « a! tr) { =f » 
| 11 prhoutt \ N 
for ‘Teach is to be titut t 4 9 
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under Emir Pacha, who was educated at the En- 
glish University of Cambridge. / 
The 


Sultan to the Sublime Porte after his return from 


. 
following is a free trade declaration of the 
a late tour. 

“As it has been acknowledged at all times, that 
duties on food, provisions and cattle are extremely 
prejudicial to agriculture and commerce, we order 
in consequence after having collected all necessary 
information on the subject, that, henceforth all du- 
tics of the kind, affecting the city of Coustantino- 
ple, shall be entirely abrogated, and that this act 
shall come into effect from the date of the first day 
of next March.’ 

The Morning Chronicle correspondent states 
that ** Prot: 


Empire, and it is my belief, that it wil 


tantism is now planted in the Ottoman 
strike its 
roots deep and spread them wide. Printing presses 
are established in New Zealand and the isles of the 
Pacific, from which are sent forth wee kly papers 
and books ; all contributing to the onward progress 
of mankind. 

of the evidences of Reform which 


Such are some 


is fast gaining ground in Europe and will ere 


long 
burst forth in all parts ol the world. But still there 


Is no country where it is more successful than 


our own: the institutions of the United States be. 
speaking a progress, Which will draw the eyes of 
the world upon them; and bring their name with 
renown to luture ages, 

The benevolent Institution of Odd Fellows stands 
pre-cminent, as an example of the great moral 
change, taking plaice in the world. ‘The holy doc. 
trin of Love, Friend hip and ‘Truth stand con- 

‘uous on the bann which wave over this 
serried ph ix Ol brothers, who glory, not in deeds 
ol? | eC, slau ter and plunder, but, in cood offi. 
ces ¢ Merey, Philanthropy and Benevolence, 
con ! t ek and relievine th Vidow and 
the I | 

The Peace ctics too, are agitats their prin- 
‘ sthrouchout the length and brendth of the 
land and have « L HeWspa to assist 
thi i » a tiiltiat yr thew ¢ vhitencd yiews, 
They hav own Wide f of ‘Truce, the 
pure | ’ i ivited all to 1 under 

ts any 1“ beat their swords into plough- 

, { to pruning hoo und 
hasten that | i ( when nation shall war 

nstt l 

‘I wciety for the al m oof capital Punish- 
, t ) ony d Wellin ts ranks 
by converts, i the int ent of the 
world We little t miuech the netity of 
life is « thi ( tin ¢ the 

iat lf dual 
{ to | i 1 olf the law 
d iot do I t | i that the 
wot ot ‘ j l - eve loran eye 
t if be ‘ ed with 
eC t if ( il lso im the 
th of ‘Temp Societ 
to ¢ hi es | p er, » ha 
hi il iu er hi 
‘ { f ( { ' 
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° ? of which is water. 


nature are beginning to be exploded, people see the 
inefficacy of them for their intended purpose, the 
happiness of society ; associations are springing up 
having for their ruling principle, the social propen- 
sities of human nature, but although their success 
is problematical being based on erroneous views 
of the human mind, yet it shows the spirit of im- 
provement abroad in society. 

Look also at the improvements in the arts and 
sciences of late years: by the help of the electric 
telegraph we can send messages with the speed of 
the lightning; the science of Phrenology has in- 
creased its advocates and disciples; a science, 
which notwithstanding the opposition it has met 
with from those who are too prejudiced to investi- 
gate its doctrines, has met with more success from 
the time it has been before the public than any 
science ever broached amongst mankind. 

Let us throw off the prejudices of the past, and 
look forward with hope to the changes taking 
place around us; we are all members of the same 
human family, and we should unite as brothers, 
arm to arm and shoulder to shoulder and let our 
march be onward in the cause of improvement. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
LONDON. 
No. 9. 


Population—Water and Gas Companies—Shipping and 
Docks—Theatres—Silk Muanufucture—Police—the manufac 
ture of Beer und Porter. 


Lonpon may not only be considered the capital 
of the British Empire, but ina commercial point of 
view, the capital of the world, and her establish- 
ments are commensurate to her situation. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the Metropolis 
may be formed from the statistics ; the population, 
by the census of 1841 being 2,560,231, the popu- 
lation of the state of New York for 1840 being 
2,428,921 

The Water companies supply about 237 million 
ITogsheads every year. ‘The Gas Companies fur- 
nish 10 million cubie fect of Gas every 24 Hours, 
and there are estimated about 100,000 Gas lechts 
in the city. 


} 


last ten irs, London 


alone has paid 11 millions of pounds in custom du- 


Upon an average of thy yi 


ties out of 23 million, which the whole revenue of 
these deposits amount to. 

There belonged to the port of London in 1840, 
2950 ships of the total burthen of 581,000 Tons, 
manned by 32,000 seamen, without reckoning the 
colliers many of 
the North. 


The port having been found insufficient for the 


which are owned in the ports of 


proper accomodation of the shipping resorting to 
London; as the close of the last century, it was 


to excavate wet docks cap ible of 


found necessary 
accomodating a large number of ships, with contig- 
uous ware houses, the whole being enclosed with- 
in high walls, 

The West Docks 
acres, one fourth of whichis occupied by water. 
third 


ware- 


India comprise about 295 


The London Docks cover 100 acre s, one 


The vaults beneath the 


a é x “aye 

‘ houses contain cellurage for 65,000 pipes of wine 

_\/ and one of them has an area of seven acres. While 
Ni in the London Docks, I saw Ibrahim Pacha and 


ww suite. ‘he Egyptians wore tight body coat 


cy 


and 


THE 
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loose trowsers ; on their heads they wore the high 
Egyptian cap. The appearance of the Pacha was 
dignitied and venerable, to which his splendid 
beard in no ordinary measure contributed. 

There are 15 Theatres in London, the principal 
ones being in the West End. 

To see London in its true light, after viewing 
the palaces of the west end, the parks, the houses 
of the wealthy, the show rooms and bazars of the 
city, let the visitor walk through Bethnal Green, 
Spitalfield and see the homes of those who labor 
and toil that the rich may roll in wealth and luxury. 

Then it is, the superiority of our own free coun- 
try becomes apparent, where the working man 
can elevate himself to his proper place in society 
and is not forced by pecuniary circumstances to 
reside in such over populated and unhealthy dis- 
tricts as those occupied by the operatives of the 
East end of London. 

The silk manufacture is extensively carried on 
in Spitalfield, Bethnal Green and Mile-end town 
and employs about 10,500 looms belonging to 
4300 families, the total population supported being 
about 23,000. 


ern Counties Railway, which is clevated above 


When passing along on the East- 


the tops of the houses and supported on arches, 
you can see the silk weavers at work in their ill 
constructed and poorly ventilated apartinents.— 
On the Sabbath many are seated on tops of the 


houses surrounded 


with numbers of pigeons, in the 
rearing of which some take great pleasure. 


London, like all large cities, has a 


great num- 
ber who subsist by crime. ‘The annual average 


of convictions during several late years in the me- 
10 


companies 
‘ 


tropolis amounts to 3300. ‘There are Prisons 
and about 3000 Police divided into 17 
each company having 4 Inspectors and 16 Ser- 
jeants ; they wear a blue uniform with the number 
of cach man and a letter desivnating the division 
to which he belongs, on the collar of his cqat ; 
they are of great benefit to strangers who by their 
assistance may travel from one end of the city te 
the other and be enabled to find any place they 
may wish. 

‘The services conferred on the community by the 
metrop itan police nay be in Some tneasure esti. 
mated from some d 
the 


It is there stated, that in the years 1835 


tails furnished in the re port ol 


constabulary foree commissioners. 


38 
they saved 200 lives and prevented 152. suicides, 
rendered assistance at 2130 aecidents and 775 fires 
reheved, or conducted to a place of safe ty 1870 
sick, insane or otherwise helpless persons, and re- 
stored to their homes 2830 lost or str iy d children ; 


during the same pe riod they recovered from thieves 


Xc. £14,420, and from careless exposure and 
drunkards £54,212. 
Beer and Porter the favorite beverage of the 


working class and of many of the middle classes 
has 
"The re is a numerous ec} iss o| consumers, be 


those 


an immense consumption in London. 

ides 

who frequent the ale houses, they have their 
, 


pot of beer or porter brought to them, while pur- 


suing their daily vocation: I have seen the pot 
boy carrying his much desired beverage into the 
bank of England. 

It has 
barrels 


are brewed for consumption in London only. 
An idea of the 


estimated that 


74,000,000 gallons of 


been nearly 9 000,090 


or porter and ale 


magnitude of the establishments 
which furnish these liquors may be formed from 
breweries are 


the following fact, the London in 
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° ° . , ; / 
the custom of putting their signs over the houses j 


of those who retail their liquors which is the reason 
the stranger often notices similar signs placed in 
various parts of the metropolis as “ Barclays, Per- 
kins & Co.” “ Combe and Delafield’s Brown Stout” 
‘* Whitbreads Entire’ &e. a sin- 
gle brew house in London has expended in_ these 
signs alone, £15,000! 

This immense consumption of Maltliquors I think 


, 


or * Hanburg’s’ 


is partly caused by the atmosphere of London 
which is often foggy and damp, a dense cloud of 
smoke resting over this large city and its count- 
less thousands ; another cause may be the false 
idca prevailed in England, that malt liquors are 
nutrious and strengthening; and it will be long— 
long before the temperance cause will flourish as 


it does in our own favored country. 





London, November, 1816. J. C. 
MASSSDS SANS, 


COLLECTING A BILL. 

A GENTLEMAN who had gone from New-York or 
Boston to collect some money due him there, was 
about returning when he found that one bill of $100 
had been overlooked.  Hhis landlord, who knew the 
debtor, thought in a doubtful case; but added, that 
if it could be collected at all, a tall Yankee, then 
dunning a lodger in another part of the room, 
would annoy it eut of the man, Calling him up, 
he introduced him to the ereditor, who showed him 
the “Wal “taint 


I know that eritter. 


much 
You might 
as well try to squeeze ile out of Bunker Hill Mon- 
But, 


ye 


account. Squire, use 


trying, I guess. 


ument, as to try to collect a debt of him. 
any how, what'll you give supposin’ I do try 
Well, sir, the bill is S100. 


I'll vive you half, if you will collect “.” 


I'll rive you —s s, 


* Agreed,” replied the collector; “there's no harm 


in trying, 


any how.” 

Some weeks after the creditor h ippened to be in 
Boston, and in walking up ‘Tremont street, he en. 
countered his enterprising friend. 


* Look here !” said he, * | had considerable luck 


with that billof yourn. You see, I stuck to him 
hike a dog to a root, but the 


1 bit. 


first week or two, it 


wasnt no use, not If he was home, he was 


short : if he was'nt home, lL could vet no satisfaetion. 
By and by, says 1, after going sixteen times, Vl 
fix ve; so I sot down on the door st p and sot all 


day, part of the evening, and L began early next 


morning, and about ten o’elock he gin in. 


Ile Pp ud 


me My war, and I gin him up the note!” 


<5 6S -— 
REAL FRIEND. 

Oxe who will tell you faults and follies in pros- 
perity, and assist you with his hand and heart in 
adversity. 

Strange asit ay sound, we are sometimes rather 
disposed to choose our friends from the unworthy 


than the worthy ; for though itis dificult to love 


those whom we do not estecin, it isa greater dif. 


ficulty to love those whom we esteem much more 


than ourselves. A perfect friendship =r quires 


equality, evenin virtue. Tle who has merited 
friends, will seldom be without them: for attach- 
ment is not so rare as the desert that attracts and 


secures it. 


Some there are, who with an apparent zeal, vin- 
dicate their friends from all their btth pees iudilloes 


wlhitewas!l n, and then 
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knock them on the head by lamenting their addic- 


tion to some gross impropricty. ‘This resembles 


“ the conduct of the Rotman priest, who, when an 0x 


was not completely white, chalked over the dark 
spots, and leading him up to the alter, made him 
an immediate sacrifice. 

Favors, and especially pecuniary, ones, are gen- 
erally fatal to friendship; for our pride will ever 
prompt us to lower the value of the gift by dimi- 
nishing that of the donor. Ingratitude is an effort 
to recover our own esteem, by getting rid of our 
esteem for our benefactor, whom we look upon as 
a sort of tooth-drawer, that has cured us of one pain 
by inflicting another, 

As friendship must be founded on mutual esteem, 
it cannot long exist among the vicious; for we 
soon find ill company to be lke a dog, which dirts 
those the most whom he loves the best. After 
Lady KE. L., and her female companion, had defied 
public opinion for some time, her ladyship was obli- 
ged tu say —‘* Well now, my dear friend, we must 
part forever; for you have no character left, and | 
have not enough for two.” 

—_ 48270) ¢ Cato 
THANKSGIVING GOOSE, 

Turkies are the general market standard for 
Thanksgiving day, but sometimes a goose is pre- 
ferred. 
attracted by the sight of a plump, extra sized well 


In a neighboring city a gentleman was 


cleaned goose. 


at 


“Is it a young one said he to a bonny, rosy- 
cheeked lass. 
“ Yes, sir, indeed it is,” was the ready reply. 

*TIlow much do you want for it?” asked the 
gentleman, 
\ doll iT, 
That 


here’s your money.” 


“s &Ir. 


1 


is lets. and 


too much I think, say $7 
“ Well, sir, as I would like to get you asa 
steady customer, take it away.” 

The goose was taken home and roasted, but it 


was found very difficult to curve, and when cut up, 


so tough as to be uneatable. The gentleman went 
to market again, on the following day, us usual, 


and there met his fair poulterer. 

“ Did you tell me that goose was young, which 
I bought of you?” 

“Yes, sir, I did, and it was. 

- No, it was not.” 

* Don't you call mea young woman ? 
19." 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Well, L have heard mother 

] 


that it was nearly six weeks 


lam only 


say thany a time 


younger than me.” 


i 
TINT. 
A 306 on the mental elbow.—Lord M. a 


ish judge, well known for his penurious habits, being 


Scott- 


compelled to give a dinner to the barristers upon 


circuit, and having negleeted to order 


any cCiare 


with which the y had been accustomedto be regaled 


on such occasions, Harry Erskine endeavoured by 
several oblique hints to m ike him sensible of the 


omission. His lordship however, who hi idan acute 


; 


liiis ippre hension where hus pocket wus im d inerer, 


aflected to receive all these nmuendoes ina diflerent 


sense, and at length, seeking to turn the conversa- 


} 


* 
tion to the war in which we were then engaged, ab 
. 


ruptly exclauned, “ I wonder what has become of 


the French fleet ?°—** Just at present, my 


yteplied his waggish persecutor, * Tbelieve it is, like 


ourselyes, confined to po f 


¢ 


A sportsman who during the shooting season had 
gone to pass a week with his friend in the country 
on the strength of a gencral invitation, soon found, 
by a gentle hint, that he would have done better to 
wait for a special one. “I saw some beautifal 
scenery,” was the visitor’s first remark,—* as | 
came to-day by the upper road.” “ You will see 
sone still finer,” was the reply, ‘*as you go back 
to-morrow by the lower one.” 

—- —32D 6 Co 


HARDSHIPS. 


Pieasures when they are self-imposed, intolera- 


ble grievances when they are required by our duty. 
What sportsman ever complains of fatigue, what 
card-player of sedentariness, what angler of solitude 
and dulness, what bookworin of confinement, what 
miser of poverty, what lover of slavery ?’—Ay, but 
these annoyances may be endured with patience, 
because they are voluntary. Well, and what pre- 
vents us from performing with an equal good will 
the tasks enjoined by our station in life, and which 
all our ill will cannot enable us to avoid? We con- 
quer our fate when we submit to it cheerfully. 
Vain re pinings only serve to aggravate it. 

So prone, however, are we to discontent and com- 
plaint, that even when men bear their real hardships 
with tolerable composure, they are apt to invent 
imaginary ones, to which they cannot subnut with 
any degree of patience. 


te) © Qs 


BURGLARY. 
Iv the burglar who craftily examines a house or 
a shop, to see how he may best break into it and 
steal its contents, be a knave, what name should 
we 
the 


the laws to ascertain where he may best evade 


bestow upon the Old Bailey Barrister, who, in 
defence of a confessed thief, silts and examines 
or 
break through them, for the purpose of defrauding 
justice and of letting loose a felon to renew his dé p- 
redations upon society ? Bentham compares the 
confidence between a criminal and his advocate, to 
a compact of guilt between two confedcrated ial- 
clactors. 


—— 29 *¢ Co 


A GENTLEMAN rode up to a public house in 
Saugerties, and inquired for the landlord. 
* Pll call him,” replied a de 


bell. 


mure looking person 
at the bar, and rang the Presently the ser- 
vant came. 


* Where is your mistress?” enquired he. “ She 
went off with Jack half an hour ago, in the wagon, 
to see about purchasing a load of grain.” 

“ Well, sir,” said he inside the to the gen. 
tleman, * 1 suppose I’m the landlord, as my wile’s 
roe 


—) ¢ C= 


Gnicrsare lil 


thy 


ce the beings that endure them,—the 


little ones are most clamorous and noisy ; those 


of older growth, and greater magnitude, are general. 


Our minds are 


ly tranquil and sometimes silent. 
| 

like ill-hung vehicles ; when they have little to carry 

they raise a prodigious clatter.—when heavily laden 


they neither creak nor rumble. 


eC ~ 


A wan down cast has invented yellow spectacles 


The y art 


for making lard look like butter 


saving in expense if worn while ¢ 


- a) © Ct 


An editor down east. who served for 


a Jury, says he is so full of law that it's hard 


keep from cheating 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Tue ApvanracGe or Lone Hair.—*t No one 
would take you for what you are,” said an old fush- 
ioned gentleman, a day or two ago, toa dandy who 


“ Why ?” 
** Because they can’t see your 


had more hair than brains. was im- 
mediately asked. 
cars.” 
—_29 ¢ Co 
A WESTERN editor wishes to know whether the 
laws recently enacte d against the carrying of dead- 
ly weapons, apply to doctors who carry pills in 
their pockets ? 
——oeD ¢ Coto 
Revicionought tobe left in her native simplicity, 
rather than hang her ears with counterfeit pearls. 
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THE CLAVERACK POST OFFICE. 


Ovr Subseribers who live inthe 


vicinity of Claverack are 
daily complaining to us of the slovenness and bad manage 
ment of the Claverack Post Office, one comes complaining 


aud says “* Mr. Stoddard I did not receive my last week's pa 
“ie. &. 


would write to our Post Master, [one 


per, did you send it ?”? another I wish you really 


ver can get ny papers 


unless they are mussed up and torn ! avother “Il would like 


to have my Re positories bound, but some 4 or 5 ofthe numbers 


I did not receive, andthose that Idid receive were so shock 
ingly mangled at our Post Office that they are not fit to bind :" 
these are but na few of the many complaints that we hear 
daily concerning this office, and we would ask why do the cit 





izens of Claverack tolerate any longer such outrageous infring 
ments upon their rights ; the remedy is with them, and they 
can remedy it ifthey chose. Let them petition to the gener- 
al government forthe removal of a man that thus abuses the 
trust imposed in him, and he will be immediately removed. 
The fault is with them, not with us. We do up our papers 
instrong envelopes and direct them legibly, and this is all we 
cando. If we had the appoiting power they would not 

ble aday longer. Let them get a good Post Master they 
cu cdo it then all willbe right! 

— ot) 6 Otto — 
Leiters Containing Remittances, 

Ree lat this Office, ¢ ’ plast, deducting the 


Wedne “ 


I. C. Porte N. ¥. $1.00; P. M. Deerfield, Mv. $5.00 
Be T,. W. 1 a J. G. South Middletown, 
N.Y. 81.00: 8. A.G. 1 Creck, N. ¥Y. 1,00; J. A. W. 
Wi ‘ N.Y. 1.00; W. W.T. Po ers Corners, N 
Y.S100; Mis. BEL R es Point, N. Y. &2,00; P. M. 
Rome, N.Y. S30 EB. R. R i, N.Y 100; t.. W 
Friendship, N. Y. S100; Miss M. W. Flint Creek, N.Y. 
S100: 0. Do Ss bury, 4 S1.000; Miss. ] M. W. Grove 
las Mich. $1.00; G. ALS. Boston, Ms. 81.25: M Db. A. 
M. Prest il N.Y. 81.00; P.M. North Port. N.Y 
S700; A.W. tra, S a EB. « r.& ot i. N: ¥ 
100°: M EE. A.G ae thtown, O. SL00> M.@ 
\i leficid, N. ¥. 2.00: 1. 8. ‘J N. ¥ S100 
P.M. Morrisville, Vt 81.50 
—_—— wd Ye <> 
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THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


) There they are fettered in downward decline 
, Manhood and youth by the fruit of the vine. 
3 

, Trust it not, heed not its glance of light, 

i For its power is dark as the robes of night! 

’ . 

‘ Look ye elsewhere—to the drunkard’s home ; 


Hunger abideth there—misery, gloom, 





Pove rty, want, in their reign there, re joice— 


7Y o o ‘ 
YrnerniimM &e D) a - $ 
© os I > + Leb a ll Cc Q @ t r Vo 4 And the storm wind is heard in its pitiless voice, 





, , : ; 
2 ; Succorless watches the mother, wild, 
5 Penetin Dinset Damnsites , " . » 
5 Forthe Rural R rye The suppliant looks of each starving child ; 
; CHILDHOOD. } Taste not of the goblet nor bend at its shrine 
2 5 : , “ol 
$ BY THE PRIVATE SCHOLAR 5 For here rests the blight of the ruaby wine. 
t j " { ) 
Q Come to me my gentle darling ‘ Gems on its sparkling surface swimn— 
¢ 
§ With thy young heart glad and free, But they're agonized drops on its tearful brim ; 
5 Let me stroke those silken ringlets— Its flow, that the senses in numbne lurts, 
? . ; 
; Come and sit upon my k Is the blood of a thousand broken hearts ; 
§ Wild in its joy atthe clamorous rout— 
2 Let me press thee to this bosom, . 
} From it death in his direst form looks out; 
, Here upon thy beauty gaze, . 
5 "7 ‘ : Life and its pleasures are swallowed up 
Thou art now, sweet child, the sunshine , . 
. n the vortex deep, of the maddening cup! 
Of my late declining days. ? . ” I 
, { The Pledge ! the Pledge, the glorious Pledge ! 
> H . sf Ihe ge. the sieage, fgioriou edge ; 
; Liitle knowest thou ofthe sorrow, , < - j ae 
. . ‘ ike the hope of the doomed, on the rocky ledge, 
3 Of this weary world of strife— r ; , ud ; lo . 
? : ' The wine cup is dashed, its dominion is done 
} Little of the lurking dangers, on * 
‘ pas : : The Tempter is vanquished, the victory won, 
$ Phat await thy pilgrim life. , : 
$ ‘ ‘ He has triumphed too long, his might is o’erthrown, 
> Thy young spirit now is happv And yovs are returt ing that mice were ourown: 
In its innocence and truth— ¢ Giving life, health and gladness the water shall shine, 
} Blessed with friendships that caress thee With a ray that shall banish the death spreading wine. 
3 And watch o’er thy rising youth. 4 Bethlehem, Ct. 1246. os 
> > - — 5 Oo Oat “ 
5 tutthe life that now so lightly = 
, , R f 
$ Bounds with joy through every vein, f 
? Soon will beat with fainter trembling— THE GLAD YEAR. 
5 Beat, alas! but to complain. > BY MISS JULIA NEWMAN 
2 , 
$ Soon this joyous heart will languish ; J Love the notes of the Spring-bird’s song, 
$ Soon these eyes be dim with t W hen trom summer climes he speeds along, 
> , 
$ Andt childhood ugh | yuried I u er and the tisiedl 10 
§ In the tide of con rvenr | re i y, "mid the forest tre 
» ; 
; Forthem o'er the heath, bright flowers are springing, 
; Happy childhood ! oh, the beauty , . 
$ And the air is with echos of Joyousness ring 
That around thy pathway iles! ’ } 
5 Oh, the sunny spring days ! with a smile and a tear, 
And th nocence, that, sweetly, . 
] | itest { best of the glad year 
? Ev'ry arth thought beg es 
. And 1 love the not tthe Su ner-bird, 
Tn this i °, pure ann 3 . : 
\ ucl ti tirres 
Tbehold the light of \ " irred 
And Na ’ tht t " r ] , 
{ M } worl f woe, t! ‘ i e \ i 1 v, 
4 " ‘ ‘ ie 
Cif tha Mathes & " VW ‘ if i wr un are dat 
> m Forthe ra ) the cloud ‘ 
2 Starkville, NY. 1246 
; r \ wea ( ld gr 
—— - vw © =“ _—_— 
‘ ( the war s' 4 Vv happy a cheer, 
? Fr : 
, Do wht weliest of all th lyeur 
LINES 
5 ] 1 ‘ 0 bird 
9 Si ffen n? nt ?) ; Youn Yy T lov ft j bi 
VW ! vi ti thie \ . urd 
TAKE th ! f f t 
5 x i , 1 rf t t come gushing 
. 1} +) . 
Ne n \ ne € net yu rust 
Andi 1 of rt VW ! t 
Gk 
i i g 4 t { ‘ ot 1, 
May tho t \ V \ 
$ From r \ ] tt ol yeur 
? Shine forth 1 , \ heet 
} ‘ | 7 . 14% tae. ani ” rthe o 
2 I dew-d on the rose Th [ lowe Winter, when over the ground 
; : lis tl yw COV ric spread far around; 
And may may the silver ; : 
§ A f Por the vit I ve ire oer us, and Inany astar, 
Of fortune ne'er cen flow 7 5 
! . Ben tly upon u ind smiles from afar, 
ile ur brow the clenr 
; While on your brow | gleam V“\ they ttons y and beauteous shore, 
‘nir fortune has left slowis ‘ 
Fair f au ma ] wi Whe the hs ol Opypere 1, Can re hus no more, 
And when tl h re Nature ‘ l i “ “ ‘ ! vere 
Mn wenn the 3 P ber . | t tofallt | vear 
M fl | ted « rt orny S } Vv 16 
Wh tl ved | y sl — - : Oss — 
‘ 
Sec , ' 
ON TH RATH OF MY DOG TWISTO 
; WHINI nY F. W. Bow Y 
Q 
Wi . ' A™ f l= | 
G low sw t ‘ f | 
Tnufant } r ] A ‘ ' . 
M: ; 1] \"\ , 
J I Vi Yow " 
% Losy \ . 
| 
*? Morry In s ! r 
es ¢ R f To ‘ { 
\ seat ail ca 
| i] ] { ‘ } ven 
4 ' 
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Could T receive the crowns ofearth 
All centered strong in one, 
And look for friends to flow from these 


By regal splendor won, 


I'd throw them in the dust with scorn 
To chose that friend alone, 

Whom [have lost but yesterday, 
Since my poor Twisto’s gone. 

His was the task in rural sports 
To watch the huntsman’s tread 

And listen to his every word, 


As on he swiltly sped. 


Lis was the task to flush the bird, 
Or heed the stera command, 
While on the trailhe wound lis way, 
His master bid him “ stand,” 
And trne was 'Twisto to his task 
And well his work was done! 
But now alas; his sport-is o'er 


My faithful T'wisto’s gone! 


Some ruffian hand or hellish fiend, 


Who hated me, and mine 





To reek his vengennce upon me, 
Has sought the life of thine, 

Because thou wast a friend to me 
They doomed thee thus to die— 

i throshk the rutfians when L“ find’— 
Till then Twisto, good bye. 


Ghent, Nur. 1246. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY 
OVol. 23, a ( onumencund Tepe. 19, 4840. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY willbe devoted to Polite 


Liternture: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 


Communiteations, Brographic Traveling Sketche Amusing 
Mise v. Humorous and Histortenl Anecdotes, Poetry, &¢ 
The tirst Numberofthe Tieenty- Third Volume ofthe Rurat 


Revosrrorny will be issued on Saturday the 1th of Sep 


tember, 1x46 


Ih Re ’ yer Int amone tl} intell t Tamale 
of our country tre the Rocky Mount to the Oeean | 
has everywhere te hailed sin its | tion as a welcome 

init fy all «id } » i 4 rine © ] 
Viel r mall sides we ive receiver flattering complt 
ments of its neatness, and ability, and from the many notices 


we make the following extract 

‘*We have noton our exchange li<t a more weleome co 
temporary than our ever-smiling old friend the Rural Reposi 
tory My wife has just been perusing the last numbers and 
thinks that its Orginal Tales, Exsays and Poetry and the 


good tuste and diserimi tions of its | tor (don't be flattered 
Friend S.) evinced in the choice seleetions, place it far above 
these mammoth publieut that boast long and loud of their 
owl ‘hs 


TERMS. 

; ONE DOLLAR pera um, anrare , »adrance,. We 
bnve a few copies of the th, lth, 16th, 17th, Psth, 1th 
2th, and 2ist volumes, and any one sending forthe 23d vol, 
ume, can have as many copies of emher of these volumes as 
they wish at the same rate Those who nd SS or SJ. fora 
club, ean have their choice of one of the above meutioned 
Volumes ! 

' 


vratis those who send SIO, of S15. their choice of 
two; and those who send S20 and over, their choice of three 


Ciubs! Clubs !! Clubs!!! 


All those who will d ous the following amountsin one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz 
Pour Copies for83.00) Twenty Pour Copies for815,00 
Reven do. $5.00 Thirty do. 18,00 
Ten do &7.00 Thirty-Five do, S200 
bifteen do S10.00 0 Forty do, S22M) 
T'wenty do S13.000, Pitty ao, $20,00 

=a, oe 4, 8e heart +} ] 

Ut iva what J iV 5 1G. 

Any tow that wil dus thes t bseriber ' rd : 
to thet . on itant hall by titled te the 24th 
: , ismpremmum, each subsernber in such town to receive 
tl Kt tory dur ' tye rit us! 

ae : : for than one venr All 

‘ . \ | j ew stiles rilerdu rtheyear 
untiit t isout, u u ' ora 

Names of subseribers with the amount of Subscription to be 
sent as soon ts | nie to the ' 


WILLEAM B. STODDARD 
Hudson, Columh Co. M. Y. 1846 
r EDITORS, who wishtoexchanze. are r tfully re. 


quested to 


} ston gi nbove a few iisertions, or at leasta notice 
aud receive Sulpse the , > 4 
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